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Carl  von  Clausewitz ’s  great,  unfinished  book  On  War  is  well-known  as  be¬ 
ing  prone  to  misinterpretation  and  distortion.  At  the  risk  of  adding  to  the 
veritable  cottage  industry  of  distortion,  this  article  attempts  to  add  conceptual 
clarity  by  demonstrating  that  Clausewitz  was  formulating  a  social  science  ap¬ 
proach  before  that  terminology  and  discipline  had  emerged.1  Linking  Clause- 
witzian  analysis  to  contemporary  social  science  is  appropriate  because  both 
aim  for  greater  precision  in  fields  that  appear  to  defy  a  “scientific”  approach. 
Before  proceeding  with  that  task,  however,  it  is  appropriate  to  review  some  of 
the  common  misunderstandings  concerning  Clausewitz,  explaining  some  of 
the  reasons  for  them.  The  discussion  then  will  show  that  by  casting  Clause- 
witz’s  framework  as  a  social  science,  we  can  resolve  many  apparent  contradic¬ 
tions  in  his  ideas. 

To  begin  with,  Clausewitz  himself  recognized  the  danger  that  his 
work  would  be  misunderstood  and  observed  in  a  note  in  1 827  that  if  he  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  revision  of  On  War,  the  book  was  likely  to  be  the  subject 
of  “endless  misinterpretation”  and  “the  target  of  much  half-baked  criticism.”2 
Part  of  the  reason  for  misunderstanding,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
book  is  long  and  often  only  partially  read  and,  in  fact,  Clausewitz  did  not  live 
to  complete  his  final  revision.  Twentieth-century  commentators  on  the  book 
are  further  handicapped  by  the  trauma  induced  by  that  century’s  two  world 
wars.  Reversing  the  stereotyped  image  of  German-European  relations  and 
recognizing  that  Clausewitz  was  writing  from  the  perspective  of  a  weak  coun¬ 
try  that  had  been  habitually  victimized  by  its  stronger  neighbors  is  the  best 
starting  point  for  understanding  On  War.  In  fact,  Clausewitz’s  argument  to  the 
Prussian  government  on  behalf  of  the  need  to  create  a  militia  grew  from  his 
concern  over  Prussia’s  vulnerability  and  her  need  to  be  able  to  “withstand  the 
two  giants  who  will  always  threaten  her  from  east  and  west.”3 
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Of  the  many  distortions  of  On  War,  three  are  sufficiently  important 
for  their  linkage  to  key  themes  in  the  book  to  require  further  elaboration.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  most  significant  of  these  distortions  occurred  in  transla¬ 
tions  and  condensations  of  the  book  published  under  military  auspices  from 
the  1 850s  through  World  War  II.  The  distortion  involves  one  key  theme  in  On 
War :  that  war  can  never  be  divorced  from  politics  and  that  the  military  must 
remain  subordinate  to  political  authorities.  One  passage  in  particular  empha¬ 
sizes  Clausewitz’s  point.  In  Chapter  6  of  Book  8,  Clausewitz  asserted  that  one 
way  to  ensure  that  war  is  fully  consonant  with  political  objectives  is  to  make 
the  general  (“commander  and  chief’)  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  Although 
Clausewitz’s  intent  was  to  suggest  an  arrangement  to  ensure  the  cabinet  par¬ 
ticipated  in  military  decisions,  subsequent  versions  altered  the  wording  to 
suggest  the  arrangement  was  to  allow  soldiers  to  participate  in  political  deci¬ 
sions.4  That  such  a  distortion  should  find  a  receptive  audience  among  military 
professionals  is  understandable:  although  soldiers  often  easily  agree  on  the 
role  for  political  leaders  at  the  start  and  conclusion  of  a  war,  there  is  much  less 
consensus  concerning  a  role  for  political  authorities  during  the  conduct  of  op¬ 
erations.  Indeed,  much  military  criticism  concerning  the  US  war  in  Vietnam 
was  that  excessive  interference  by  civilian  authorities  made  the  war  “too  po¬ 
litical.”  Not  to  belabor  an  obvious  point,  but  for  Clausewitz,  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  war  that  was  “too  political.” 

A  second  commonplace  error  made  concerning  On  War  is  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Clausewitz  was,  at  a  minimum,  a  proponent  of  preventive  war  on 
behalf  of  counter-revolution,  and,  at  the  maximum,  a  proponent  of  total  war. 
Such  a  characterization  often  leads  scholars  on  the  left  of  the  political  spectrum 
to  automatically  dismiss  Clausewitz’s  analysis.  In  addition,  Clausewitz  has 
sometimes  been  blamed  for  the  conduct  of  World  War  I  and  its  “cult  of  the  of¬ 
fensive”  that  led  to  the  stalemate  on  the  Western  front.  One  example  that  illus¬ 
trates  the  aggressiveness  often  attributed  to  Clausewitz  is  Basil  Liddell-Hart’ s 
description  of  him  as  the  “Mahdi  of  mutual  slaughter.”5  There  are  two  reasons 
for  the  rather  easy  acceptance  of  Liddell-Hart’s  characterization  of  Clausewitz, 
one  historical  and  the  other  conceptual.  From  the  historical  standpoint,  because 
the  20th-century  experience  during  both  world  wars  was  characterized  by  Ger¬ 
man  offensives,  the  conclusion  that  Clausewitz  provided  the  inspiration  and 
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represented  an  inherently  aggressive  Prussian  view  of  war  was  natural  to  draw. 
Such  a  conclusion,  of  course,  amounts  to  reading  history  backwards  to  find  in 
Clausewitz  a  spokesman  on  behalf  of  offensive  war. 

From  a  conceptual  standpoint,  it  is  almost  natural  to  mistake  Clause¬ 
witz’s  abstraction  of  “absolute  war,”  which  he  intended  as  a  category  or  merid¬ 
ian  from  which  to  measure  war,  as  his  recommendation  to  use  it.6  Yet  the  view 
of  On  War  as  a  statement  on  behalf  of  aggression  linked  to  total  war  is  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  obvious  to  anyone  with  even  a  superficial  reading  of  the  book.  On  War 
devotes  one  book  (Book  6),  covering  162  pages,  to  defense  and  one  book 
(Book  7),  comprising  only  50  pages,  to  the  attack.  It  is  true  that  Clausewitz  jus¬ 
tified  the  proportions  devoted  to  each  topic  by  the  fact  that  because  the  two 
processes  are  linked,  his  discussion  of  defense  necessarily  includes  some  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  attack.  This  justification  notwithstanding,  Clausewitz’s  book 
presented  a  bias  toward  defensive  war.  Clausewitz’s  defensive  preference  is 
made  even  more  clear  in  other  writings  where  he  discussed  the  role  of  light 
troops,  and  he  observed  that  “the  war  that  a  people  wages  on  its  home  ground 
for  liberty  and  independence”  is  “the  most  beautiful  of  all.”7  Moreover,  a  view 
of  Clausewitz  as  the  champion  of  total  war  cannot  be  supported  with  evidence 
drawn  from  his  writings.  To  give  but  one  example,  as  an  eyewitness  to  Napo¬ 
leon’s  retreat  from  Moscow,  Clausewitz  observed  that  he  thought  he  would 
“never  again  be  free  from  the  impressions  of  this  terrible  spectacle,”  as  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  Grande  Armee  attempted  to  cross  the  Berezina  River.8 

To  be  sure,  part  of  the  misunderstanding  associated  with  the  Clause- 
witzian  concept  of  absolute  war  was  inflicted  by  Clausewitz  himself.  Al¬ 
though  most  references  to  “absolute  war”  (sometimes  expressed  as  “perfec¬ 
tion”  in  war)  relate  to  it  as  an  abstraction,  or  a  theoretical  concept  that  is  not 
fulfilled  in  practice,  Clausewitz  also  suggests  that  “absolute  war”  is  actually 
one  specific  type  of  war  that  might  be  equated  with  unlimited  or  total  war.  For 
example,  in  Book  8,  Clausewitz  suggests  that  since  the  time  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  war  “took  on  an  entirely  different  character,  or  rather  closely  ap¬ 
proached  its  true  character,  its  absolute  perfection,”  which  Clausewitz  had 
seen  with  his  own  eyes.  Earlier  in  his  book  on  defense  he  also  suggests  that 
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one  type  of  war,  a  struggle  for  life  and  death  that  is  governed  therefore  by  the 
need  for  “a  decision,”  is  “true  war — or  absolute  war,  if  we  may  call  it  that.”9 
Clausewitz’s  slippage  in  the  use  of  the  term  absolute  war  is  one  factor  that 
sometimes  conveys  to  contemporary  readers  the  rather  equivocal,  inconsis¬ 
tent  nature  of  On  War.  Raymond  Aron  notes  that  Clausewitz’s  analysis  was 
typical  of  1 8th-century  thinking  that  “oscillates  between  two  poles,  the  ideal 
type,  the  essence  of  the  simplified  model,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  concrete 
reality  on  the  other.”10 

Not  only  was  Clausewitz  not  the  Prussian  aggressor  or  proponent  of 
total  war  as  he  is  sometimes  caricatured,  but  he  was  a  genuine  voice  of  moder¬ 
ation  among  Prussian  military  leaders.  An  example  of  his  moderation  can  be 
found  in  his  discussion  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Book  6,  Chapter  6.  His  anal¬ 
ysis  suggests  that  common  effort  and  common  interest  ultimately  maintained 
the  balance  of  power  rather  than  sheer  military  might — a  view  that  in  contem¬ 
porary  social  science  places  his  ideas  closer  to  liberal  international  relations 
theory  than  to  realism.11  After  Napoleon’s  final  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Water¬ 
loo,  many  of  Clausewitz’s  contemporaries  were  urging  revenge  against 
France  while  Clausewitz  resisted  this  temptation.  Ultimately,  Clausewitz’s 
moderation  meant  that  he  had  a  better  grasp  of  the  requisite  conditions  for  a 
lasting  peace  agreement.  He  expressed  his  views  in  a  candid  letter  to  his  wife: 

My  dearest  wish  now  is  that  this  aftermath  should  soon  be  finished.  I  dislike 
this  position  of  having  my  foot  upon  someone’s  neck,  and  the  endless  conflicts 
of  interests  and  parties  are  something  I  do  not  understand.  Historically,  the 
English  will  play  a  better  role  in  this  catastrophe,  because  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  come  here  with  a  passion  for  revenge  and  for  settling  old  scores,  but  rather 
like  a  master  who  wishes  to  discipline  with  proud  coldness  and  immaculate  pu¬ 
rity;  in  brief,  with  greater  distinction  than  ourselves.12 

In  fact,  Clausewitz’s  moderation  proved  detrimental  toward  the  end 
of  his  career  because  of  his  commitment  to  one  of  his  cherished  reforms — the 
creation  of  a  popular  militia.  Clausewitz  failed  to  appreciate  the  domestic  po¬ 
litical  implications  of  a  militia  for  Prussia,  although  the  authorities  did  not. 
Thus,  Frederick  William  III  denied  Clausewitz  an  appointment  to  a  diplo¬ 
matic  post  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  because  he  assumed  that  such  a  vocal 
champion  of  the  militia  would  hardly  be  expected  to  be  politically  reliable. 

A  third  distortion,  and  one  related  to  the  above  point  concerning 
Clausewitz’s  defensive  orientation,  involves  a  tendency,  particularly  in  some 
military  interpretations,  to  downplay  his  idea  that  defense  is  the  “stronger 
form”  of  war.  On  this  point  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  wonder  at  the  clar¬ 
ity  of  Clausewitz’s  intellect  and  theorizing  that  reached  a  conclusion  which 
must  have  seemed  so  counterintuitive  to  his  contemporaries  who  witnessed 
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the  successful  whirlwind  of  Napoleon’s  offensive  campaigns.  Clausewitz’s 
achievement  in  this  insight  is  comparable  to  that  of  Copernicus,  who,  despite 
everyman’s  commonsense  observation  that  the  earth  stood  still  while  the  sun 
moved  across  the  sky,  founded  a  radically  different  view.  The  validity  of 
Clausewitz’s  view  concerning  defense  is  linked  to  a  distinction  he  makes  be¬ 
tween  tactics  and  strategy  and  the  fact  that  a  characteristic  could  be  true  of 
tactics  but  not  true  of  strategy.  Although  we  will  return  to  Clausewitz’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  tactics  and  strategy  later,  suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point  that  Clausewitz 
did  see  strength  to  the  attack  in  tactics  because  it  allowed  one  to  make  the  first 
move.  At  the  level  of  strategy,  however,  defense  has  the  advantage  because, 
“To  preserve  is  easier  than  to  acquire.”13 

This  oscillation,  as  noted  above,  between  the  simplified  model  and 
concrete  reality  is  one  familiar  to  contemporary  social  scientists,  and  it  brings 
us  to  the  final  problem  with  interpretation  of  Clausewitz.  Did  Clausewitz  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  study  of  war  could  constitute  a  “science”?  Clausewitz  himself 
raised  the  question  of  whether  the  study  of  war  was  an  art  or  a  science,  and  he 
noted  that  strictly  speaking  war  was  neither,  “rather  it  is  part  of  man’s  social 
existence.”14  Those  who  suggest  that  Clausewitz  is  contradictory  or  inconsis¬ 
tent  in  his  point  of  view  do  so  because  of  their  confusion  concerning  the  func¬ 
tion  of  theory.15  To  begin  to  clear  up  the  confusion  about  the  meaning  and 
function  of  “theory,”  one  needs  to  recognize  the  contrast  between  two  distinct 
but  related  terms:  laws  and  theories.  Laws  can  be  defined  as  “facts  of  observa¬ 
tion”  that  establish  relations  between  variables  that  have  been  found  repeat¬ 
edly.  In  contrast,  theories  are  “speculative  processes  introduced  to  explain” 
laws.  What  is  more,  “A  theory,  though  related  to  the  world  about  which  expla¬ 
nations  are  wanted,  always  remains  distinct  from  that  world.”16  Although 
these  definitions  derive  from  contemporary  social  science  usage,  they  are 
quite  compatible  with  Clausewitz’s  analysis. 

Clausewitz  used  both  “laws”  and  “theories”  in  his  book,  and  conse¬ 
quently  one  can  take  away  the  erroneous  impression  that  he  was  uncertain 
about  whether  one  could  develop  a  science  of  war.  For  Clausewitz,  laws 
tended  to  be  more  appropriate  at  the  level  of  tactics  (defined  as  “the  use  of 
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armed  forces  in  the  engagement”)  while  theory  was  more  applicable  to  strat¬ 
egy  (defined  as  “the  use  of  engagements  for  the  [political]  object  of  the 
war”).17  Hence,  tactics  are  more  amenable  to  the  “quasi-science,”  where  rules 
and  principles  facilitate  the  development  of  positive  doctrine.18  One  might 
think  here  of  certain  Jominian  principles  like  “mass  at  decisive  points,” 
which  at  a  tactical  level  provides  a  law-like  proposition.  In  contrast,  strategy, 
because  it  deals  less  with  material  factors  and  more  with  the  intentions  and 
objectives  of  actors,  is  less  reducible  to  positive  doctrines — but  remains  nev¬ 
ertheless  susceptible  to  theoretical  understanding. 

To  be  sure,  as  with  his  use  of  the  term  “absolute  war,”  Clausewitz 
sometimes  slipped  in  his  usage  of  laws  and  theories.  For  example,  he  wrote, 
“Thus  it  is  easier  to  use  theory  to  organize,  plan,  and  conduct  an  engagement 
than  it  is  to  use  it  in  determining  the  engagement’s  purpose.”  From  the  analysis 
that  follows  the  statement,  “laws”  might  be  the  better  choice  of  words  to  apply 
to  the  organization  and  planning  of  an  engagement,  while  theory  provides  a 
framework  for  determining  the  engagement’s  purpose.17  Despite  the  slippage 
in  using  the  terminology,  however,  this  does  not  contradict  the  notion  concern¬ 
ing  how  scientific  the  study  of  war  can  be.  In  essence,  Clausewitz  was  formu¬ 
lating  what  we  would  now  call  a  social  science  of  war.  That  Clausewitz  would 
recognize  the  distinction  between  laws  and  theories  as  used  in  contemporary 
social  science  can  be  illustrated  by  a  generalization  he  makes  concerning  war 
objectives.  He  notes  that  in  the  abstract  one  should  always  endeavor  to  disarm 
the  enemy,  but  that  doing  so  will  not  always  be  the  aim  in  practice,  and  he  con¬ 
cludes,  “On  no  account  should  theory  raise  it  to  the  level  of  a  law.”20  The  closest 
thing  to  an  ironclad  law  found  in  On  War  is  the  recognition  that  achieving  mili¬ 
tary  victory  almost  always  requires  superior  numbers.  Thus,  Clausewitz  notes 
that  Napoleon,  “the  greatest  general  of  modern  times,  always  managed  to  as¬ 
semble  a  numerically  superior,  or  at  least  not  markedly  inferior,  army  for  all  the 
major  battles  in  which  he  was  victorious.”21 

For  Clausewitz  (and  social  science),  theory  is  not  to  provide  “a  man¬ 
ual  for  action,”  and  it  is  not  intended  to  improve  military  effectiveness  di- 
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rectly.  The  target  for  much  of  Clausewitz’s  more  acerbic  critical  observations 
are  those  “theorists”  who  view  theory  in  this  way — as  if  Einstein’s  theory  of 
relativity  should  be  discarded  if  it  cannot  tell  people  how  to  return  the  space 
shuttle  to  earth.  Yet  Clausewitz  did  not  wish  On  War  to  be  merely  a  philo¬ 
sophic  exercise  divorced  from  the  real  world.  Indeed,  he  was  critical  of  the  se¬ 
cluded,  contemplative  life  led  by  the  Prussian  General  von  Phull,  who  had 
much  understanding  “but  without  knowledge  of  actual  things.”22  Therefore, 
theory  for  Clausewitz  necessarily  serves  a  pedagogic  function,  that  is,  to  re¬ 
fine  judgment  in  such  a  way  that  officers  can  determine  if  a  particular  past 
experience  in  war  is  valid  in  the  current  circumstance.  Indeed,  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  Clausewitz  and  his  contemporary  Antoine-Henri  Jomini  re¬ 
volves  around  their  different  views  concerning  the  role  of  theory.  And  this 
point  concerning  the  educational  function  of  theory  is  one  that  Clausewitz  re¬ 
iterates  throughout  On  War,  as  well  as  in  his  other  writings.  For  example,  in 
the  introduction  to  Book  8,  Clausewitz  says: 

At  the  same  time  we  can  see  how  many  factors  are  involved  and  have  to  be 
weighed  against  each  other;  the  vast,  the  almost  infinite  distance  there  can  be  be¬ 
tween  cause  and  its  effect,  and  the  countless  ways  in  which  these  elements  can  be 
combined.  The  function  of  theory  is  to  put  all  this  in  systematic  order,  clearly  and 
comprehensively,  and  to  trace  each  action  to  an  adequate,  compelling  cause. 

He  concludes  then  by  saying: 

Theory  cannot  equip  the  mind  with  formulas  for  solving  problems,  nor  can  it 
mark  the  narrow  path  on  which  the  sole  solution  is  supposed  to  lie  by  planting  a 
hedge  of  principles  on  either  side.  But  it  can  give  the  mind  insight  into  the  great 
mass  of  phenomena  and  of  their  relationships,  then  leave  it  free  to  rise  into  the 
higher  realms  of  action.2’ 

Once  the  function  of  theory  is  clarified  by  distinguishing  it  from 
laws,  other  seeming  contradictions  and  problems  concerning  the  scientific 
study  of  war  fall  away.  Clausewitz  does  want  to  put  forward  some  universals, 
but  he  cannot  put  forward  fixed  values  for  those  universals  because  each  case 
of  war  is  anchored  to  a  broader  and  different  social  and  political  context.  That 
other  theorists  of  war  attempted  to  define  fixed  values  and  derived  geometric 
rules  grew  from  their  emphasis  on  physical  matters  and  unilateral  actions. 
Clausewitz  notes  of  such  theorists: 

They  aim  at  fixed  values;  but  in  war  everything  is  uncertain,  and  calculations 
have  to  be  made  with  variable  quantities.  They  direct  the  inquiry  exclusively  to¬ 
ward  physical  quantities,  whereas  all  military  action  is  intertwined  with  psycho¬ 
logical  forces  and  effects.  They  consider  only  unilateral  action,  whereas  war 
consists  of  a  continuous  interaction  of  opposites.24 
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Figure  1.  Clausewitz’s  trinity  relative  to  the  18th  and  20th  centuries. 


A  case  that  illustrates  well  Clausewitz’s  point  involves  the  famous 
discussion  of  the  trinity.  Clausewitz  does  not  state  what  the  exact  proportion 
among  the  three  elements  (primordial  violence/enmity;  chance/probability; 
and  policy/reason)  should  be,  because  war  is  anchored  always  in  a  broader 
setting.  Clausewitz  explicitly  rej ects  fixed  values  here  and  says  theory  should 
not  “fix  an  arbitrary  relationship  between  them.”25  Raymond  Aron  accurately 
captures  Clausewitz’s  point  about  the  trinity  and  notes  that  although  the  three 
elements  are  present  in  each  war,  they  “determine  by  their  respective  force 
and  relations  that  war’s  particular  character.”26 

We  might  graphically  depict  the  three  parts  of  the  trinity  for  two  cat¬ 
egories  of  war  that  Clausewitz  discusses  in  On  War.  the  limited  wars  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great  in  the  18th  century  and  the  total  wars  of  Napoleon  (which 
resemble  the  total  wars  of  the  20th  century).  Our  graphic  comparison  might 
look  something  like  Figure  1,  above. 

If,  as  Clausewitz  claims,  theory  is  to  serve  a  pedagogic  function  and 
not  provide  a  blueprint  for  action,  is  there  any  practical  reason  for  today’s  of¬ 
ficer  corps  to  read  him?  I  would  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  point  to  three 
aspects  of  Clausewitz  that  stand  out  for  the  practical  value  of  reading 
Clausewitz.  First,  Clausewitz  stood  at  the  historic  watershed  that  marked 
both  the  age  of  democracy  and  the  age  of  nationalism  whose  impact  was  one 
factor  prompting  Clausewitz  to  write.  Nationalism  and  democracy  remain 
part  of  the  broader  social  context  for  war  today.  To  Clausewitz’s  credit,  and 
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unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries  who  viewed  the  wars  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  and  Napoleon  as  an  aberration,  Clausewitz  perceptively  saw  them  as 
foreshadowing  wars  to  come.  One  could  even  argue  that  the  use  of  terrorism 
may  be  emerging  as  a  substitute  for  war,  reflecting  the  logical  extension  of  the 
processes  of  democratization  and  nationalism  unleashed  by  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  whose  unfortunate  and  ironic  consequence  was  the  emergence  of  the 
first  of  a  series  of  totalitarian  ideologies.27  If  so,  there  is  a  logic  to  the  fact  that 
terrorist  targets  for  violence  have  broadened  beyond  the  military  to  focus  on 
noncombatants.  Perhaps,  then,  the  graphic  presentation  of  the  trinity  that  il¬ 
lustrates  terrorism  as  a  substitute  for  war  should  look  something  like  Figure  2. 

In  a  letter  to  philosopher  J.  G.  Fichte  in  1 809  concerning  the  change 
to  warfare  wrought  by  the  French  Revolution,  Clausewitz  observed: 

I  have  seen  the  traditional  military  forms  and  opinions  among  which  I  grew  up 
come  apart  like  rotten  timber  and  collapse  in  the  swift  stream  of  events. . . .  [T]he 
tendency,  particularly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  [was  to]  turn  the  whole  into  an 
artificial  machine  in  which  psychology  is  subordinated  to  mechanical  forces  that 
operate  only  on  the  surface,  which  seek  to  defeat  the  enemy,  with  mere  forms.28 

Clausewitz’s  statement  in  1 809  might  well  be  echoed  by  a  generation  of  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  schooled  in  techniques  of  conventional  war  as  they  try  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  reality  of  insurgency  and  transnational  terrorism. 

The  second  practical  value  of  reading  Clausewitz  is  that  by  pioneer¬ 
ing  a  social  science  of  war,  he  applies  a  comparative  method  that  overcomes 
the  limitations  of  mere  historical  study.29  Clausewitz’s  method  is  comparative 
in  a  dual  sense:  he  moves  back  and  forth  from  theory  to  practice,  and  from  the 
general  to  the  particular.  We  have  already  noted  the  way  that  Clausewitz  uses 
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the  concept  of  “absolute  war”  as  a  way  to  compare  theory  and  practice.  In 
Book  8,  he  explicitly  says  that  his  purpose  is  to  examine  the  pattern  and  situa¬ 
tions  that  occur  in  warfare,  thereby  gauging  the  value  of  each  feature,  “both 
according  to  its  inherent  characteristics  and  in  light  of  military  experience.”30 
Clausewitz  also  sought  to  assert  general  principles,  but  recognized  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  those  principles,  observing  that  they  “will  not  have  the  same  results 
in  every  war,  but  that  those  will  change  in  accordance  to  means  and  ends.”31 
For  Clausewitz,  one  cannot  become  trapped  in  the  historian’s  view  that  each 
event  (war)  is  unique  with  its  own  idiosyncratic  features,  because  to  do  so 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  formulating  action  in  the  light  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Thus,  generalizations  must  be  derived  for  the  man  of  action  who  “must 
simplify  understanding  to  its  dominant  features.”32 

Flow  successful  was  the  comparative  approach  adopted  by  Clause¬ 
witz  for  his  understanding  of  the  phenomenon  of  war?  Flis  methodology  was 
sufficiently  successful  to  enable  him  to  be  more  prescient  than  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  concerning  the  impact  that  the  social  forces  unleashed  by  the 
French  Revolution  would  have  on  war.  His  method  also  allowed  him  to  tran¬ 
scend  his  own  experience,  which  is  best  illustrated  by  the  extent  to  which  his 
ideas  ran  so  contrary  to  actions  he  took  as  a  practitioner.  Clausewitz  the  theorist 
was  committed  to  the  notion  that  military  operations  must  necessarily  be  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  political  control.  Yet  the  actions  of  Clausewitz  the  soldier  were 
quite  different.  First,  Clausewitz  left  Prussian  service  without  permission  to 
fight  with  Russia  against  France  at  the  time  Prussia  was  allied  to  France.  Then, 
in  Clausewitz’s  major  contribution  to  the  Russian  campaign  against  Napoleon, 
he  persuaded  General  Yorck,  who  commanded  the  Prussian  auxiliary  corps 
serving  with  Napoleon,  to  detach  his  force  from  the  Grande  Armee  without 
permission  (and  some  might  say  in  defiance)  from  the  Prussian  King.  Simi¬ 
larly,  Clausewitz’s  comparative  methodology  provides  a  tool  that  might  enable 
today’s  military  analyst  or  practitioner  to  transcend  his  own  time  and  opera¬ 
tional  experience. 

The  final  important  lesson  that  Clausewitz  provides  again  relates  to 
his  comparative  methodology  that  tries  to  distill  more  from  a  case  study  than  a 
sterile,  rote  list  of  “lessons  learned”  and  lies  with  the  profound  anti-dogmatism 
that  permeates  On  War.33  To  a  profession  whose  greatest  occupational  hazard  is 
for  doctrine  to  atrophy  into  dogmatism,  this  may  well  be  the  ultimate  gift  that 
Clausewitz’s  work  bestows.  In  short,  On  War  should  be  read  and  taught  to  mili¬ 
tary  professionals  as  social  science  that  offers  valuable  insights  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms. 

NOTES 

1 .  The  inspiration  behind  the  analysis  presented  here  can  be  found  in  Raymond  Aron,  Clausewitz:  Philos¬ 
opher  of  War  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1983),  p.  206. 
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